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THE EXILED ORGANIST 



IN the greenroom of a little theatre in 
■* the centre of Paris a revue was in re- 
hearsal. A dismal light filtered through 
the deep-set windows, upon which sound- 
ed the mournful tambourine of the tap- 
ping rain; all was as quiet as an af- 
ternoon of peace-time — before the war: 
the middle-aged comedians displayed the 
surly, frigid dignity which is their usual 
city manner, and the "young ladies" 
walked up and down for the pleasure of 
swinging their abundant draperies about 
them. Before the war they tripped about 
the place with their knees and ankles 
bound together by narrow skirts. An 
heroic fashion had changed all that. 

The rehearsal piano twanged through 
its nose, and led patiently the thin voices 
of the young ladies, who uttered their 
couplets like children, without a smile, 
without pausing over intended jokes — 
they were rehearsing for memorizing only. 
I recognized in the tireless accompanist, 
his white hair brushed smoothly back, a 
broken old man, with the fine, flexible 
hands of the musician. He was bent over 
the piano as if bowed under the over- 
whelming flow of words which rushed 
from a young woman's painted lips: 

"I can't remember the tunes all at 
once," she said finally. "I have an in- 
dependent nature, you understand. ..." 

"Perfectly, Madame." 

"Then you must follow me, old chap. 
And a little lower!" 

"Lower? in ut? That is a chest tone. 
Still, if you wish me to pitch it lower . . ." 

"What! What! 'Pitch it lower?' I 
said ' lower,' because you drown my voice, 
bad boy!" 



The "bad boy" made no further re- 
mark, but I saw the tips of his ears 
redden. Her song finished, the artiste 
thanked with a "that's all right!" and a 
tap on the shoulder the old man, who 
rose and saluted her, without a trace of 
irony, in an old-fashioned bow. Then he 
waited, with his hands ecclesiastically 
crossed, until another haughty beauty 
claimed his services, either she or one of 
the uncompromising comedians. . . . 

The necessity for earning his living had 
brought here and reduced to the position 
of rehearser of low, or patriotic, songs, 
the chapel-master of the cathedral of 
Reims. He resigned himself "to wait" 
with a great deal of dignity, and would 
willingly talk to you about the in- 
sulted church which he never ceased to 
love. . . . 

"I almost lived in it," said he. "It 
was my magnificent home. During the 
week of the German occupation I played 
the organ for the services, where numbers 
of German officers and soldiers came to 
pray. Yes, they prayed in the church. 
. . . When we began to drive them from 
the city, their chiefs watched the good 
order of the retreat from the tops of the 
towers. . . . 

"When I left Reims the cathedral from 
a distance still looked as it always looked, 
the silhouette of its two towers hiding 
the disaster. But how can they save it? 
There are statues and details of sculpture 
which appear intact; but at a touch these 
old calcined stones turn to black soot. 
... I have heard — may one hope? — 
that the great organ, mine, was not — is 
not ... in fact, is not entirely dead. . . . 
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THE LOUTS MAGAZINE 



I hardly dare to believe it. No hands, 
since mine, have touched it. I can still 
hear its voice, its voice that last day, 
when I played. . . . Oh! a little para- 
phrase, improvised after Cesar Franck, 
you know, after the chorus of the har- 
vesters in Ruth . . . 

All that the happy laborer 
Harvests. . . . 



"Double-quick, old chap, the music for 
my exit, double-quick!" 

But the chapel-master forgets this time 
the imperious girl. His eyes raised to- 
wards the vaulting which his memory 
constructs, he outlines on the cracked 
piano, humming softly, the chorus of 
Cesar Franck: 

" '. . . It is God who gives it: 
To God alone be the honor ! . . .'" 

Colette Willy. 
From Lizez-moi, Paris. 
(Translation, Lotus Magarioe.') 



R. F. A. 



A TRIBUTE BY C. M. J. TO THE BATTERY CHESTNUT WHO FELL FOR ENGLAND 



The chestnut never had a name 
For she was no one's special nag, 

But did her bit when autumn came 
A-huntmg of the drag. 

Some pulled her mouth until it bled, 

'Some. Towelled her and made her prance, 
And England, being sore bestead, 
Then shipped her into France, 

Where, through the dazing cannonade, 
She and her comrades were in stress. 

She could not sleep, nor eat (poor jade!) 
Sometimes (for weariness) 

Her frugal feed. The man was slain 
Who was her driver; where he fell 

Another caught the dangling rein 
And rode her into hell. 

He rode her (so a swimmer rides 

A wave) "quo fas et gloria 
Ducunt"; the team, with heaving sides, 

Right gamely followed they 

And saved the gun. She paid her toll; 

Where pyres are lit for sepulchre 
Her body lies, but not her soul — 

Valhalla pastures her. 

From The London Graphic. 



